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EDITORIAL. 


THE time which has elapsed since the inauguration of the 
British Institute of International Affairs has done nothing to 
lessen the importance of those topics for the dispassionate and 
enlightened study of which this organisation was created. In 
these circumstances, the opening of the third year of our activities 
presents a peculiarly suitable opportunity for taking stock of the 
way in which the B.I.I.A. has hitherto discharged the functions 
its originators had in mind, and for making tentative suggestions 
for improvement. Whether this be the case or no, such a theme 
seems to be the only one open to an editor who dare not trespass 
on the thorny path of international controversy, lest his voice 
in the Journal should be identified with that of the Institute, 
and his remarks deemed a violation of that fundamental rule of 
our constitution which debars the Institute “as such” from 
expressing opinions on aspects of international affairs. 

Even in dealing with the subject to which we thus feel ourselves 
restricted, it is not always easy to escape suspicion of political 
partisanship. For example, we feel clearly that our meetings 
would be considerably improved by the more frequent expression 
of certain points of view not ordinarily to be heard there. Firstly, 
there is the official point of view. We hope it may not be con- 
strued as an expression of partisan opinion if we confess to a 
sneaking feeling that those responsible for the practical control 
of our country’s dealings with international questions may 
occasionally have an arguable case. It was tantalising, though 
no doubt inevitable, on the reading of a recent paper published 
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in the present issue, to see among the audience one of the 
secretaries to the Prime Minister, practising the virtue commended 
to our childhood of “ being seen but not heard.” Nor is this an 
isolated instance. There are usually present at our discussions 
numerous Officials representing a variety of public departments. 
We realise that the difficulties in the way of their contributing 
to our enlightenment are often insuperable, but we wish that 
members in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility, 
who share their views, would make a point of expressing them, 
not only that the patience of many an individual, condemned for 
reasons of state to be “ semper auditor tantum,’ may be subject 
to less strain, but also that our deliberations may be more fairly 
balanced. 

At the other end of the scale there is the voice of the unin- 
structed public. Our Institute suffers a little, perhaps, from the 
defects of its qualities—or rather of the qualifications which it 
rightly demands from its members. Their special knowledge 
tends to make a certain form of opinion preponderate which is 
for the moment too far ahead of the ‘“‘ man in the street ’’ to be 
quite practical. The views widely entertained in the smoking- 
room or round the dining-table, while they would make the hair 
of the majority of our members rise in unison, are none the less 
an important factor with which our rulers have to reckon, and 
we have sometimes regretted that what we hear in Malet Street 
or the Society of Arts should often be so different from what 
we are forced to listen to outside. What is to be done about it 
is a more difficult question. We do not really want the voice of 
ignorance and prejudice to break in upon our discussions, and, 
even if we did, with our standard of membership what it is, we 
should probably listen for it in vain. At the same time, it might 
perhaps be possible for speakers to make more allowance for 
the prevalence of such opinions as exist outside, and for their 
practical effects upon the international situation. 

Apart from these criticisms there seems to be every reason to 
be satisfied with the success of our ordinary meetings. To speak 
theologically, if there is at times a sameness of spirit, it is more 
than atoned for by diversity of gifts. And, if this has been the 
case amid the reminders of our latter end which decorate the 
Society of Arts, we have good reason to hope that our speakers 
may find an even fuller inspiration in the more congenial atmo- 
sphere of Malet Street, whither a resolution passed at the General 
Meeting is transferring the meetings of the coming session. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that the date of the first of these meetings 
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has had to be altered from the customary Tuesday, and, in order 
that every effort may be made to make our first gathering under 
the new conditions a success, we would here emphasise the fact 
that the date is Monpay, OcroserR 9TH, and that the venue is 
MALET STREET, immediately behind the British Museum. Please 
study the plan on the cover of this Journal. 

Speakers, however, can never be more than a fraction of our 
members, and we would remind the others that by their election 
they are recognised as having something to contribute to the study 
in which we are all interested. The ordinary meetings, and even 
the informal seminars, which have proved so successful a feature 
of late, are not the be-all and end-all of our existence. We shall 
always be glad to consider, for publication in the Journal, papers 
written by those who are diffident of their powers of oral ex- 
pression, or who are prevented from addressing us through the 
unfortunate limitation of dates available. Less formal methods 
of contributing their quota to the success of the Institute are open 
to others. As was indicated in the Report of the Provisional 
Committee, the idea of our Institute was conceived in hotel 
dining-rooms, and a scheme originally proposed has hitherto 
been insufficiently exploited, whereby members should invite 
others specially interested in a particular country to meet at 
dinner experts newly returned from such regions, in order to 
subject them to an informal cross-examination. We hope that 
this suggestion may be more freely developed in the near future 
than it has been in the past. Other ideas will doubtless occur to 
our members; it is for them to find the method, for us merely to 
appeal to them to make their presence felt, since it is obviously 
upon the active co-operation of members, rather than upon any 
zeal on the part of the Executive Committee, that the ultimate 
success of our organisation depends. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER. 


A SUGGESTION IN AID OF PEACE. 


In the early part of this year a French paper published a cartoon 
representing Germania—-a gross and spectacled female figure in a 
pickelhaube—and M. Poincaré in uniform, and with an enormous 
cavalry sabre, eyeing each other with hostility; under it there 
was the legend, “ When is the deciding round to be? ” “ A Quand 
la Belle? ”? As the paper justly remarked in the headline, this is 
“ charming prospect,” and not the less terrible from the fact 
that the idea of the “‘ deciding round ” is misapplied. In modern 
conditions there can be no last deciding round: 1918 was not 
“ deciding.” Not that way lies peace. 

But it is nevertheless true that there is no possibility of 
permanent peace in Europe until, by some means or other, Franco- 
German mutual) hostility and suspicion are appeased. On this 
supremely important puint, as in other less weighty matters, the 
Treaty of Versailles is a failure; perhaps it was never meant to 

be a success. France still regards Germany as an enemy and 
treats her as such; asa result of that treatment German hostility 
to France is perpetuated and aggravated. Thus, mutual fears 


on each side beget conduct which justifies and increases the fears. 


In all except the material sense there is at the present time war 
between Germany and France. 

-We may admit at once that the French have a serious ground 
for complaint against the Treaty. They signed it in the expecta- 
tion, or rather on the understanding, that it would be completed 
by an express joint guarantee of their new frontiers by the British 
Empire and the United States of America. True, most English- 
men would say that if the French claim for the Rhine frontier, 
which they abandoned in return for this guarantee, had been 
acceded to, it would have precipitated the catastrophe which all 
men wish to avoid. But this does not alter the fact that for the 
abandonment of this claim the French were paid in what seemed 
to be good coin, but has turned out a bad sovereign—or a bad 
dollar. The result is that the French are dissatisfied with the 
Treaty and seek on every occasion to strain its meaning against 


Germany—who, at any rate, was not responsible for the American 
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failure to give the guarantee. Thus the French claim that the 
period of fifteen years for the oceupation of oceupied German 
territory does not begin to run until the Germans have done 
everything which up to date the Treaty, as construed by the 
French, binds them to do—an impossible demand. French 
persistence in this attitude, menacing and unsatisfactory as it is, 
is a fact with which statesmanship has to deal. It has at least 
this compensating advantage, that it tends to make the Treaty 
in French eyes anything but sacrosanct. 

It is, therefore, proposed—though the proposal has for the 
moment fallen rather into the background—to buttress the Treaty 
of Versailles by a British guarantee of military assistance to 
France in the event of an unprovoked German attack. 

One may well be sceptical whether such a treaty or “ pact ”’ 
of guarantee will do much to reconcile—indeed it seems not to 
aim at reconciling—French and German policy. Even as a 
method of reassurance to France, the efficacy of any such treaty 
evidently depends on the state, at the time for action, of popular 
feeling in the guaranteeing nation (or in the case of the British 
Empire, in some six nations, who on such an occasion must act 
together on peril of permanent disruption). At such a time, if 
the contracting States are warm friends, the attack of the third 
party is sure to be “‘ unprovoked.” But how if the terms of the 
treaty are scrutinised by minds which are neutral in policy ? 
Will such minds arrive easily and promptly at a judgment on 


the causes of the threatened—or actual—war’? Let us listen to 


the words of a great international lawyer : 


‘“*The causes of war are generally too complex, and it is usually 
too open to argument whether an attack is properly to be considered 
aggressive or defensive, for the question whether a war is just or 
unjust to be subjected to a legal decision.” 


But if such a point is not subject to legal decision, how are we to 
have confidence in a more or less emotional popular verdict, 
delivered often in ignorance of the evidence ? 


It is not the object of this paper to enter into what may be 
or become a disputed question of current politics, and nothing, 


therefore, will be said about the merits or demerits of the “ pact ”’ 


as an immediate political measure. But the criticism just 
indicated of any and every alliance or guarantee which depends 


on the practical interpretation to be given to such adjectives 
as “‘ defensive,” “ unprovoked ” and so forth is of vital import- 


ance. All such alliances depend on the rapid appreciation by 
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minds inevitably interested, and almost certainly biassed, of 
facts which may often be obscure. Such treaties, in fact, lack 
as a rule a clear and objective casus federis. Their operation, 
therefore, may well be as uncertain as that of seventeenth- 
century ‘‘ Equity,” which was said—perhaps unjustly—to vary 
with the length of the Chancellor’s foot. And it is the more 
remarkable that reliance should be placed on a treaty of this 
nature when it is clear that French and perhaps some influential 
British opinion puts little or no reliance on the not very dis- 
similar provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations as 
an adequate protection for France. 

The writer of this paper—and this is indeed the necessary 
justification for the proposals here made—confesses to sharing 
the view, that for the acute and peculiar position of France and 
Germany the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
guaranteeing the defence of existing frontiers are not wholly 
adequate. The French cannot be brought—at any rate for a 
long period of years—to take a different view. Further, the 
French may observe—and with reason—that the Covenant was 
drafted, or at any rate was signed and intended to come into 
force, as part of a general arrangement which included the British 
and American guaranteeing Treaties, and that it is, therefore, 
only to be expected that, taken by itself, the Covenant will be 
found inadequate to meet the Franco-German situation. Let 
us, however, glance for a moment at the Covenant provisions. 

So long as Germany is not a member of the League, Article 17 
applies. That Article imposes the restrictions of a member of 
the League on a State not a member, only if the non-member is 
invited by the Council of the League (which indeed is obliged to 
take such action) to “ accept the obligations of membership upon 
such conditions as the Council may deem just.” There is room 
here for endless evasions on either the German or the French 
side. The German and French views—possibly even the British 
and French views—of what conditions are “ just ’”’ in such a case 
are not likely to be easily reconcilable. And the Council has to 
be unanimous. Further, Article 17 imposes the sanctions which 
as against an offending State Article 16 prescribes, only if the 
non-member State refuses to accept the obligations of membership 
‘‘and shall resort to war against a member of the League.” 
Uneasiness may well be felt, both in France and in Germany, 
as to the determination of the question which of two States parties 
to an international dispute “ resorts to war against ” the other. 
The phrase “ resorts to war ”’ is, in fact, open to almost the same 
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objections as those that apply to a guarantee against “ unpro- 
voked attack.” When a war begins, is there any certainty that 
the members of the League will be able to say with confidence 
and certainty which of the two combatant States began it ? 
Again, if and when Germany is a member of the League and 
Articles 10, 12, 18, 15 and 16 apply directly to both Germany 
and France, both countries, in view of their past history and the 
passions which for many years will at the best slumber uneasily 
on either bank of the Rhine, may well feel that they need some 
more direct and immediate test of what is aggression, some better 
provision against preparations for aggression, and some more 
prompt and direct remedy in the event of attack. True it is 
that Article 10 embodies an undertaking to preserve territorial 
integrity against “‘ external aggression.”” In the event of such 
aggression or “threat or danger” thereof (words necessarily 
vague), “ the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled.” Deliberation followed by “‘ advice ” 
may be well enough in the case of some new dispute, but for the 
Franco-German quarrel the remedy may well be thought to lack 
power. Article 12 is a general covenant to submit disputes 
“likely to lead to a rupture ”’ to arbitration or inquiry by the 
Council, and not “to resort to war” until three months after 
award by arbitration or report by the Council. It will be seen 
at once that this Article does not exclude the possibility of war 
and uses the phrase “‘ resort to war.” Article 13 (agreement to 
refer to arbitration) applies only if the two members of the League 
“ recognise that the dispute is suitable for submission to arbitra- 
tion.” If France and Germany both recognise this, we shall be 
in a happier world; but at present the chances are that they 
will not so recognise (in spite of the instances given in Article 13 
of disputes suitable for submission) any serious dispute. Article 
15 (procedure when arbitration is not agreed to by both parties) 
and Article 16 (measures where a State resorts to war contrary 
to the Covenant) would be the Articles that might be expected 
to come into play. This is not the place to examine closely and 
critically these Articles, but it may be pointed out that Article 16 


ce 


(the “ sanctions”? Article) applies “‘ should any member of the 


League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 
12, 13 and 15 ”—again the doubtful phrase, ‘‘ resort to war.” 
Something more (some people may say “ something less ”) 
than the proposed “‘ pact,” and something more than the Covenant 
of the League of Nations would thus seem to be wanted to meet 
the special conditions of the Franco-German relationships. The 
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object of this paper is to suggest that resort may usefully be made 
to a principle which has already done good service to international 
peace and which figures in the two latest—not to speak of some 
earlier—of the great international instruments which this country 
has signed—the principle of the “ demilitarised” or, as it is 
sometimes, less accurately, called, the “ neutralised ”’ zone. 

Such a zone is a band of territory interposed between the 
two possible belligerents in which they agree (speaking generally, 
for the agreement may, of course, take many forms) to maintain 
no military establishment, to introduce no troops and to erect no 
fortifications; further, some of the modern international agree- 
ments relating to such zones add the most important stipulation, 
that even in the event of war no military operation is to be carried 
on in this band of territory—hence the use of the expression 
“ neutralised zone.” 

One great practical advantage of the establishment of such 
a zone is that it makes it very much more easy to answer the 
question who, in the case of war, is the aggressor. We have, 
indeed, almost an automatic, a material test—a test, that is, 
whose application deperds on readily ascertainable facts, and 
not a test that involves the appreciation by minds, necessarily 
agitated, of factors so uncertain as those of moral responsibility, 
of diplomatic aggression, of questions of “ national honour,” 
or the existence of a pacifist or militarist spirit. We get rid of 
the vagueness, the uncertainty, the subjective element which 
makes treaties unsatisfactory that embody pledges of assistance 
in the event of a “resort to war” or of “‘ unprovoked attack ” 
by a third Power. 

It may be suggested that such a material test is to be found 
by seeing which of the two belligerents strikes the first blow. 
But here again the question of fact is often impossible to 
determine. What is a “blow”? Is it the invasion of the 
territory of the enemy? But in the fever of the outbreak of war 
it is impossible—in the absence of careful arrangements for 
observation—to be sure which side first crosses some part of a 
long common frontier; nor are aggressive military tactics 
necessarily the proof of an aggressive national policy. Further, 
if there is war, it is not wrong for a nation, as a part of war, to 
invade hostile territory. Invasion is not a wrong independent 
of war; it is part of it. 

If, however, there is interposed between the two Powers in 
question a belt of territory which they both have agreed, as well 
between themselves as with other civilised Powers, to treat as 
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immune from war, whether terrestrial or aerial, the world can 
then see which Power violates an international engagement by 
the invasion of territory which it is pledged to respect and the 
other parties to the international engagement may reasonably 
contract to intervene accordingly. To take the closely related 
case of a treaty guaranteeing the inviolability not of a frontier 
zone, but of the territory of an independent Power, there was no 
doubt in 1914 when the Belgian frontier was crossed by the 
German armies, that a casus federis under the Treaty of 1839 
had arisen; international duty was plain. What turned the 
opinion of the world against Germany was this very invasion of 
Belgium. 

A guarantee of a demilitarised zone does not, of course, make 
war between two coterminous countries in itself a casus faderis 
calling for the intervention of the guaranteeing Powers. If both 
Powers concerned have a sea-coast—as is the case with France 
and Germany—they may make maritime, and to some extent 
aerial, war on each other, and the test of the invasion of interven- 
ing territory will not apply to maritime war, nor to aerial war 
that does not involve the crossing by aircraft of the intervening 
territory. But what, as between France and Germany, is the 
main preoccupation of opinion, is direct terrestrial invasion (the 
British aide-mémoire for the Cannes Conference referred three 
times to “invasion” and to the guarantee of “ French soil” 
against attack), and the essential point is to have a security 
which is a protection against this, still the most terrible, form 
of war. 

It is, no doubt, conceivable that both Powers might be so 
eager for military advantage and regard so little this movement 
that they might practically simultaneously invade the demili- 
tarised territory. But such a possibility might equally have been 
urged against the neutralisation of Belgium. If both sides were 
to act thus, the guaranteeing Powers might well be absolved from 
their engagement to intervene. The existence of this remote 
possibility—for it is nothing more—of simultaneous invasion, 
is one of those arguments which may be brought against every 
scLyme. No scheme can be theoretically perfect in all events. 
To search for such a scheme is to look for the philosopher’s stone. 

The proposai, then, is to demilitarise a frontier district; there 
is no question of creating a neutral State. Neither France nor 
Germany would surrender any territory; they would merely be 
invited to covenant, both as between themselves and with such 


members of the League of Nations as would be willing to enter 
Hi 
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into the covenant (if eventually the co-operation of the United 
States could also be obtained, so much the better), (1) not to 
maintain fortifications in, nor introduce any military force into, 
certain districts of their own territory along the whole extent of 
the Franco-German frontier, and (2) that such districts are not to 
be made the theatre of war. The districts affected would naturally 
be the German territory on the left bank of the Rhine, and, if the 
French were well advised, Alsace. The introduction of German 
troops into Alsace or French troops into the German demili- 
tarised zone would, of course, in itself be the invasion of foreign 
territory and “ an act of aggression.” 

The agreement suggested would then take the form of a treaty 
between France, Germany, the British Empire (if and so far as 
the assent of our component nations is obtained) and such 
European or other Powers as might consider the matter of direct 
concern to themselves (Belgium clearly must be a party, and 
Italian co-operation would be specially valuable), by which 
France and Germany would agree respectively at once to demili- 
tarise and keep free from war the French and German territory 
involved, and the other contracting Powers would guarantee the 
performance of this agreement. The agreement should be put 
under the authority of the League of Nations after the precedent 
of the recent Aaland Islands Convention ; the guaranteeing Powers 
parties thereto would be bound in the event of a breach of covenant 
to take such action as the League, acting, if necessary, by a two- 
thirds majority of the Council, should within some defined and 
short period recommend. If the League failed to give directions 
within the period limited, the responsibility would be with each 
guaranteeing Power for its own action. 

This agreement would take the place of the unsatisfactory 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles which are discussed later, 
and it would have the immense advantage over that instrument, 
that it would be a voluntary agreement on Germany’s part, and 
not one which was imposed on her, and which in Germany not 
only the Chauvinists are inclined (or perhaps even entitled) to 
regard as of little moral validity. 

Such an agreement as a “regional understanding ” would work 
in quite well with a revised Article 10 in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Article 10, indeed, as originally drafted is 
stamped with unreality. No one ever seriously expected Cuba 
to go to war with, or on behalf of, Poland, if trouble arose over 
the Polish frontier. 

The agreement might have to be supported by a local re- 
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organisation of the administration of the frontier districts affected. 
These districts would each have to be given some sort of status of 
its own; in particular, each should have its own local police 
force for the maintenance of order. It would be desirable that, 
even if Germany recovers at any time the right to put some form 
of compulsory military service into effect, conscription of the 
inhabitants of these districts should be forbidden; politically, this 
would have certain advantages for the French rule in Alsace, if 
the French would accept the suggestion. Such a measure might 
form part of a general scheme of disarmament. The districts 
should be separated from the military organisation of both 
Powers, but in all other respects they would remain integral parts 
of Germany and France respectively. 

To the absolute rule against the introduction of troops a 
carefully guarded exception would be necessary in the event of 
serious disorder (such as the trouble in the Ruhr in the spring of 
1920) with which it was impossible for the local police forces to 
deal, even when reinforced by police forces from Germany or 
France, as the case might be. In such an event, the presence for 
a strictly limited period of the troops necessary to restore order 
might be permissible with the assent of, and on conditions 
approved by, the guaranteeing Powers, or a majority of them. 

As to the extent and boundaries of the districts thus to be 
demilitarised, there is room for discussion. But Germany should 
include all German territory on the left bank of the Rhine. This 
would cover the Belgian frontier as well as the French, and from 
the German point of view it would have the advantage of putting 
an end to the troublesome questions which are sure to arise as 
to the when and how of the termination of the Allied military 
occupation. 

It would be desirable that the guaranteeing Powers should 
have the right permanently to maintain representatives in the 
demilitarised area in order to assure themselves that the covenants 
were fully observed. Such supervision would be essential in the 
event of any threat of war, in order that the guaranteeing Powers 
should have prompt and reliable information of any violation of 
the boundaries of the area. 


This suggestion is, of course, put forward in the most tentative 
way. But it would be important that the demilitarised district 
should be created out of territories which have already certain 
characteristics of their own rather than that an attempt should 
be made to demilitarise strips of territory of about equal breadth 
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taken the whole way along the Franco-German frontier; such 
strips would not possess any administrative unity or local status, 
and it would be impossible to control their demilitarisation. 

Proposals of this kind are, of course, no novelty in inter- 
national relations. 

We have the happy precedent of the British-American Treaty 
for the restriction of armaments in the Great Lakes—a treaty 
which, negotiated in 1816 between Mr. Adams and Castlereagh 
(who, if the ghost of Shelley will permit praise of a famous man, 
_ here, as on another famous occasion, was not seeking trophies, 

but peace), had the good fortune to pass the American Senate ; 
we have (but this, it must be admitted, is a less direct authority) 
the Treaty of 1839 neutralising Belgium, a treaty whose vindica- 
tion in the Great War is surely an answer to those who say that 
all such agreements are inefficacious; we have a little-known 
Treaty of 1894 between Great Britain and China as to the 
frontiers of Burma and Tibet, by which a demilitarised zone free 
of fortifications or permanent camps is maintained for ten miles 
on each side of the common frontier; we have the highly success- 
ful Swedish=Norwegian Treaty of 1905, which created along the 
common frontier of Sweden and Norway a zone completely demili- 
tarised and freed from warlike operations ; fortifications were to be 
demolished—except some old works of historica] interest—under 
the supervision of officers of neither Swedish nor Norwegian 
‘nationality, and points of difference to be submitted to arbitration. 
We have, further, the recent Pacific Agreement establishing a 
kind of neutral belt of islands between the United States and 
Japan, and thus withdrawing the armed frontier so as to reduce 
to a minimum the possibility of friction. And lastly—as perhaps 
the most elaborate work of this kind—we have the convention 
demilitarising the Aaland Islands, signed in Geneva in October 
1921—a convention to which not only Finland and Sweden but 
also Germany, Esthonia, France, the British Empire, Italy, 
Latvia and Poland are parties, power being reserved to invite 
the adhesion of other States—in particular Russia. This Con- 
vention is itself based on the Russian convention of 1856 for 
the non-fortification of the islands, and provides with exemplary 
clearness-— 


(a) that no naval or military (including military and naval 
aeronautical) establishment or base of operations, nor any “ in- 
stallation ” utilised for warlike purposes, can be maintained or 
created on the islands; 

(6) that no military, naval or aeronautical force can enter into 
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or cross the islands, and no traffic in, or manufacture of, arma- 
ments or war material can take place there (there are, however, 
proper provisions for the maintenance of order in time of peace) ; 

(c) in time of war the islands are to be considered neutral 
territory ; 

(d) the whole arrangement is put under the authority of the 
League of Nations, and in the event of violation the Council 
of the League, augmented by the contracting States, is to recom- 
ménd measures to be taken by the guaranteeing Powers, and if 
unanimity on the Council so augmented is impossible, the recom- 
mendation may be made by a two-thirds majority. It should 
specially be noticed that in calculating either unanimity or the 
two-thirds majority, the vote of the Power accused of having 
violated the Treaty is not to be counted—even if, presumably, 
that Power is a member of the Council of the League. 


The scheme here recommended thus has respectable parents 
in international law. 

And here one great practical advantage of the scheme may be 
noted: its adoption would naturally be incompatible with the 
maintenance of the Allied and Associated armies of occupation in 
Germany. These armies have been enormously costly: at the 
beginning of the year 1922 they had absorbed practically the whole 
of the payments made by Germany since the date of the Armistice. 
Costs on such a scale stagger even the lawyers, especially as their 
own peaceful profession does not benefit. No doubt this ex- 
travagant rate of expenditure, so far as charged against Germany, 
has now been reduced, but in any event we shall have for those 
armies, if maintained, a heavy prior charge, the whole of which 
will have to be paid before anything is received for reparation 
proper. This charge helps to cripple Germany economically and 
injuriously affects the pecuniary claims of the Allied Powers. 
Further, the presence of the occupying troops on German soil is 
a constant source of irritation and ill-feeling and maintains the 
spirit of war.t 

The occupying troops are not in Germany—in the conception 
of the Treaty—merely, or even mainly, in order to safeguard 
the payment of the reparation debt; the Treaty provides for 
only a fifteen-year occupation, while the payment of the German 
debt according to the Treaty (Article 233) is to take thirty years, 


1 A French lady in Rhenania writes: ‘To remind us that peace is 
not of this world, the French troops are firing their big guns; this 
reminder of war is always sad. Why should we spend all this money ? 
Why cannot we be allowed to live in peace with our neighbours ¢ ” 
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and according to the Schedule of Payments actually accepted in 
May 1921, may take considerably longer. The troops are, 
therefore, on German soil mainly as a military precaution against 
German aggression—though, paradoxically enough, they are to be 
there only during the years when Germany will militarily be at 
her weakest. Once another (and better) method of such pro- 
tection is devised, their further presence is unnecessary. Nor 
could it be said that their removal would deprive the Allies of the 
power of enforcing the Treaty if Germany should at any time prove 
recalcitrant. After all, there still exists a British fleet, and France 
will retain an overwhelming military superiority as long as she 
deems it necessary to do so. It is not essential to have policemen 
in the hall and dining-room when the law allows the whole body 


of creditors—if they so agree—to batter the house with artillery. 


Now as to some objections to the proposal which may be 
foreseen : 

First, the French in particular may object that it gives them 
littie or nothing that they do not possess already, or even less 
than what they possess already, under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty forbid Germany to maintain or 
construct any fortifications or to maintain or assemble armed 
forces or hold military manceuvres or keep “ permanent works 
for mobilisation ”’ either on the left bank, or within fifty kilometres 
of the right bank of the Rhine, and Article 44 makes the violation 
of any provision of the two preceding Articles a hostile act against 
the Powers signatory of the Treaty and evidence of an attempt to 
disturb the peace of the world. But can any serious person 
imagine that provisions such as these will have any practical 
validity ten years hence? Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint. 
The provisions are one-sided, derogatory to the independence of 
Germany, and as soon as Germany is admitted—as she must be— 
to the League of Nations, they will be felt to be inconsistent with 
the equality which must subsist between its members. Further, 
these provisions are in substance, though not in form, part of 
the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, and are actually partially 
repeated by Articles 178 (mobilisation) and 180 (fortifications). 
But the disarmament clauses are expressed to be enacted “ in 
order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of 
the armaments of all nations.”’ If, then, such a general limitation 
comes about, it will be necessary to revise these clauses as part 
of the new scheme ; on the other hand, if no such general limitation 
comes about, are these one-sided disarmament provisions in- 
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definitely binding on Germany? The new proposals here made 
are far more likely than these clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
to be effective as a protection to France and to the peace of the 
world, just because they are more moderate and because the 
obligations which they impose are not one-sided; such proposals 
might be expected to have behind them the public opinion of the 
world—an advantage not shared by the present Treaty. 

Next, it will be said that these proposals leave out of account 
the changed character of modern warfare. The next war will 
be largely a war in the air and in the streets of great cities bom- 
barded with poison gas; to prevent this the demilitarisation of a 
belt of intervening territory will be ineffective. 

This objection is serious; it is based on the universal truth 
that no war in modern conditions is like the last. Those who 
are inclined to rely on it may, however, be reminded of one or 
two things: (a) the value of the present proposal is to a great 
extent psychological, i.e. if accepted, it will strengthen the 
peaceful currents of opinion in the countries affected ; this merit 
it retains, whatever scientific experts may think about the next 
war, because the popular imagination—and perhaps professional 
military opinion—will always base its conception of the next 
war largely upon the events of the last; (6) it would be just as 
much a violation of the demilitarised belt to cross it with aircraft 
as to invade it with infantry. The “ sanctions ” of the plan will, 
therefore, apply to direct aerial war, and if France wants to bomb 
Berlin or Germany to bomb Paris, the bombing aeroplanes will 
have to take a circuitous route in order to reach their objective 
without crossing neutral or demilitarised territory. 

Thirdly, it will be said that proposals of this kind will never 
be adopted until you have a change of heart both in France and 
in Germany, and once you have the change of heart the scheme 
will be superfluous. This objection would, however, have applied 
equally to all the cases in which similar conventions have been 
concluded, and would condemn as idle busybodies the many 
eminent statesmen who have taken part in the negotiation and 
conclusion of such agreements. And the objection is based on 
false psychology. The outward and visible sign, indeed, some- 
times precedes the establishment of, and prepares the way for, 
the inward and spiritual grace. By imitating an emotion, the 
psychologists tell us, we may come actually to experience it, and 
one of the best ways of teaching the world to seek peace is to 
insist on the performance of peaceable gestures. And, if the 
writer may venture to speak for a moment as one whose business 
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has occasionally been with international law, he would urge that 
it is by agreements of this kind for the avoidance of war that 
international law—which after all is the civilisation of inter- 
national intercourse—establishes its claim to authority. The 
common division of treatises of international law into two volumes, 
labelled one ““ War” and the other ‘‘ Peace,’’ is indeed in itself 
a biting criticism on our civilisation. The chief business of 
modern international law ought to be not to busy itself with the 
rules and courtesies of the international duello, but to render 
war obsolete. The time must come when the rules of war in a 
treatise on international law will take the same position as is now 
occupied in a national code or legal system by measures for the 
maintenance of public order and the definition of the duties and 
powers of police constables. What is of fundamental importance 
is not that war should be civilised—for that is impossible—nor 
even that war criminals should be punished—for we may be 
sure that a victor will not punish his own criminals nor allow other 
nations to punish them—but that war itself should be reduced 
to, the position of an unpleasant measure only occasionally 
necessary for-the repression of international crime. 


What, then, to sum up, would be the solid gain to Europe 
and the rest of the world by the adoption of this proposal ? 
France would have her eastern frontier effectively guaranteed, 
the world would have assurance, by the mere conclusion of the 
agreement, that France and Germany both sincerely desired 
peace. If war broke out again, we should have an automatic 
test of which side was the aggressor in the new Franco-German 
conflict. In such a conflict aggression by land and direct aggression 
by air would be forbidden by the most formidable sanctions. 
Belgium and Luxemburg, would, incidentally, be protected as 
well as France. A future Franco-German war, if, in despite of 
all precautions, it nevertheless broke out, would, on pain of the 
certainty of the defeat of the aggressive Power, have to be fought 
mainly on sea, would be a much less terrible affair than, the Great 
War, would be far more easy to stop, and would leave far less 
bitterness behind. A certain territory in Europe would be freed 
from the menace of destruction by warlike operations. The 
area of international obligations would have been extended. 
Reality and effect as to one dangerous frontier at least would 
have been given to one main purpose of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and the authority and influence of the League 
would have been extended. A blow would have been struck at 
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the narrow nationalistic views which menace the continuance of 
our civilisation, and which are based on the profound fallacy 
that a nation can profitably in modern conditions be isolated 
from the rest of the world. But let us not look on the proposal 
as a panacea, or as an infallible remedy against human passion 
and folly. Against these things we can only build dykes, and 
trust that the flood will not rise over them. 

It would be optimistic to suggest that the suggestion here 
made would be received with favour in France or, perhaps, even 
in Germany, at the present time, though in large parts of Belgium 
and in Luxemburg, at any rate, a favourable reception might be 
expected even now; but that is no reason why it might not be 
quietly explored and discussed by those who are competent to 
give an opinion upon it. It is safe to prophesy * that a few years 
hence, or perhaps earlier (and what are a few years in the life of 
a nation ?), France (and Belgium) will be even more disillusioned 
than at present with the Treaty of Versailles. The passions of 
war will have cooled and the pressure of taxation must remain 
very heavy. In such conditions the psychological moment for 
some suggestion of this kind might arise; it would be well that 
the suggestion should be appropriate to the time. 

ce Gy?” 


1 This prophecy was written in March 1922. At the present time 
(September) it is fulfilled. 








THE GENOA CONFERENCE. 


(Paper read on June 13th, 1922.) 


Tue last international conference to which the Institute of 
International Affairs applied its collective mind was, I believe, 
the congress commonly known, on the other side of the Atlantic 
at least, as the Arms Parley, held at Washington last November, 
December and January. That occasion differed from this in 
several material respects. The speaker who opened the discus- 
sion then had an appreciable knowledge of his subject; the 
Conference itself had led to tangible results, and on its value to 
the world there was, in this country at any rate, no difference of 
opinion, nor was there any dissentient note in the chorus of praise 
with which the chief British delegate was justly saluted. 

To-night none of these conditions are present. Genoa, if it 
is now a matter of history, is equally a matter of controversy. 
It cannot be said of its results, as of those of Washington, that they 
speak for themselves. So far from that, all the euphuistic devices 
of its celebrants, both with voice and pen, are called for to sup- 
plement its own all too tremulous apologia pro vita sua. Even 
with regard to the part played by the Prime Minister himself, 
if such a subject may be decorously approached in this assembly, 
there have been some hints of a divergence of opinion. On that 
it is perhaps enough to suggest that any embarrassments in which 
Mr. Lloyd George may have been involved by his more fervent 
admirers are adequately set off by the services done him by his 
more assiduous detractors. 

But the Institute of International Affairs dwells aloof from 
controversy. It has no a priori prejudices. It is a unique 
example of an organism with heart and emotions atrophied and 
brain and intellect preternaturally developed. With the rather 
excessive application to Genoa of the doctrines of Professor 
Coué, not only in prospect but in retrospect, it has no concern. 
This discussion being a little belated, it has had abundant oppor- 
tunity of learning from House of Commons debates and from 
the Press, both why Genoa succeeded and why it failed. And 
at the end the Institute, with mind detached and single-minded 
in its pursuit of abstract truth, comes to what is primarily a 
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judgment of Genoa, but may prove incidentally to be a judgment 
of Paris. 

With the broad outline of what happened at Genoa—the 
Truth About Genoa as the weavers of canards invariably put it— 
the world is generally familiar. The meeting was convened by 
the Supreme Council of the Allies as a result of their decision 
at Cannes last January to summon an “ economic and financial 
conference ”’ at which all the nations of Europe should be repre- 
sented. It was attended by representatives of thirty-four 
nations, thus constituting, in the words of the Prime Minister, 
“probably the largest gathering of nations that has ever met 
in the history of the world ”’—a statement which in so far as 
thirty-four exceeds forty-five (the number of States present at 
Geneva last September) may be accepted as strictly accurate. 
It sat for six weeks, and—again I quote the Prime Minister— 
“met in perfect calm, in perfect harmony,” conducting its 
discussion ‘in a spirit of perfect amity, right to the very last 
hour of the Conference.” When that last hour had struck the 
Conference had adopted three series of resolutions drafted by 
the Financial, Economic and Transport Commissions into which 
the Conference had subdivided itself; had failed even to approach 
a settlement of the Russian problem, which formed the chief 
raison d’étre of the Genoa meeting, but had adopted the Russian 
proposal that the discussions should be continued after the 
Conference by experts rather than politicians; and had secured 
the verbal assent of most of its constituent members, including 
Russia, to what the theologically-minded habitually term a 
Truce of God, but which is known to the official records of the 
Conference as an eight-months’ truce, to have effect during 
the sittings of the commissions of experts and for four months 
afterwards. 

These were the outward and visible results of Genoa. There 
remain the imponderabilia, on which in some quarters much 
stress is laid and which cannot be ignored in any balanced survey 
of the Conference. In the case of Genoa, indeed, where the 
tangible results were—to use the most generous phraseology 
possible—limited, we are thrown back in rather an unusual 
degree on the assumption of an unseen, because inward and 
spiritual, grace into which the participant nations were baptized. 
That is clearly what Genoa was intended by its authors to 
achieve, and is held by them and many others to have actually 
achieved. It has been widely maintained that it was worth 
while to get the nations of Europe together on any plea in the 
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confidence that as the outcome of their deliberations—to borrow 
Lord Tennyson’s words— 


« . y . e . «80mehow good 
Would be the final goal of ill.” 


Wherever else Genoa has failed or succeeded, it is frequently 
contended, it is a notable achievement in itself to have assembled 
the delegates of thirty-four nations round a table—the table, 
it is commonly implied, being almost as essential an ingredient 
of success as the delegates; and in the case of some delegates 
that, no doubt, is so. That there is substance in that argument 
is incontestable. At both Washington and Geneva the moral 
value of the association of the representatives of many nations 
with one accord in one place has been convincingly demon- 
strated, and it is incumbent on any student of Genoa and its 
significance to examine how far that community of purpose 
without which mere physical contiguity may be provocative and 
dangerous was manifested in the Conference discussions. 

In the first place it must be realised that so far as political 
questions went—and the political questions completely and con- 
tinuously overshadowed all others—there literally were no 
Conference discussions. The Genoa Conference held one opening 
plenary session on April 10th at which, despite the lively inter- 
change in which M. Chicherin, M. Barthou and Mr. Lloyd George 
figured, greatly to the advantage of the Prime Minister, the 
proceedings were almost wholly formal. There was a second 
plenary session on May 3rd devoted solely to the economic and 
transport problems, and a third and final session on May 19th, 
when the political decisions, such as they were, reached else- 
where, were formally, and with no real discussion, endorsed. 
That, so far as plenary sessions went, represented the total 
collaboration of the thirty-four nations round a table. There 
were, in addition, in the course of the six weeks, two sittings of 
the full Political Commission, on which each nation was entitled 
to representation. Apart from that the whole of the political 
decisions remained in the hands, nominally of the Political Sub- 
Commission of eleven members, but actually in those of the five 
Allied Powers constituting the Supreme Council of the Allies, in 
negotiation, of course, with the Russian delegation. 

To that point a return may be made in a moment. Mean- 
while a word must be interpolated as to the Conference agenda. 
Of its six articles, as drafted at Cannes, the three dealing with 
the technical problems in the field of finance, economics and 
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transport were in every sense lucid and adequate. The first, 
touching the application of the Cannes conditions for the exten- 
sion of credits to countries in difficulties, told its own story well 
enough. But the second and third, concerning— 


(a) The establishment of European peace on a firm basis, and 
(b) Essential conditions for re-establishment of confidence 
without injury to existing treaties, 


were not merely so illimitably comprehensive as to be lacking in 
all concrete significance. They were of a character to provoke 
uneasy perplexity in the well-disposed towards Genoa, and 
hostile suspicion in quarters where the Genoa project at best was 
never welcomed. What the entries signified no one knew, for 
they might signify anything at all. Obviously they implied 
inter alia that Genoa was to accomplish in a few weeks what 
Paris failed signally to accomplish in eleven months. But 
what lay beyond that was mere matter of surmise. That is no 
captious criticism, for there was abundant evidence that the 
uncertainty in which many delegations arrived at Genoa militated 
seriously against the development of that unity of understanding 
and of will which is rightly regarded as among the first desiderata 
of such a conference. 

But to return to the procedure adopted in the handling of the 
political problem at Genoa. The course followed may be briefly 
recalled. The Conference opened with a plenary session on 
Monday, April 10th. It constituted four separate commissions, 
and on the morning of the following day—Tuesday—the Political 
Commission met and appointed a Sub-Commission of eleven 
members, being one representative each from the seven greater 
States of Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, Germany 
and Russia—a hopeful initial step towards the reunification of 
Europe—and the four iesser States of Rumania, Poland, Switzer- 
land and Sweden. That Sub-Commission met the same after- 
noon, Tuesday, April 11th, took cognisance of the recommenda- 
tions of the London experts who had met before the Conference, 
and then adjourned till Thursday, the 13th, in order that the 
Russian delegation might have the intervening day in which to 
consider this document. 

Actually the Sub-Commission never reassembled till the 
Friday of the following week, April 21st, thus standing adjourned 
—quite irregularly—for ten all-important days. What had 
happened was that for better or worse—it is a question here of 
merely stating the facts, not discussing them—the method of 
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private conversations at the Prime Minister’s villa was initiated 
by the Supreme Council Powers the moment the Political Sub- 
Commission had separated for what was to have been a forty- 
eight hour adjournment. That method was believed to be justify- 
ing itself, and it was decided by the Powers in question to leave 
the Sub-Commission aside and pursue what were now becoming 
systematised negotiations between the Supreme Council Powers 
and the Russians. From these negotiations Germany, one of 
the major members of the Sub-Commission, whose interest in 
Russia was as great as any other State’s, was excluded. Need- 
lessly, but perhaps not unnaturally, suspicious, Germany theze- 
upon, as everyone knows, signed on the Sunday (April 16th) the 
Treaty she had, before Genoa opened, negotiated with the 
Russians. It is enough here to regard the fact, without comment 
at the moment on the ethics or discretion of the action. This, 
at any rate, it might have been supposed, would precipitate the 
reassembly of the Political Sub-Commission, if not the full 
Political Commission or a plenary session of the Conference. 
Instead of that a new and improvised body, having no relation 
of any kind to the constitutional machinery of the Conference, 
was called into being, and a collection of ten States, consisting 
of the Greater and the Little Entente, reinforced by our ancient 
and indomitable allies, the Portuguese, duly expelled Germany 
from a Sub-Commission of which three of the excommunicating 
Powers were ‘not members themselves. Ultimately, after an 
interchange of highly important communications between the 
Allied delegates and the Russian delegation, the Political Sub- 
Commission was permitted, as stated, to resume its functions 
on April 21st, the neutral States having meanwhile protested 
against its suspension and ineffectually demanded its convocation. 

Procedure is not an exhilarating topic, but the events I have 
traced in outline cannot be omitted in any fair survey of the 
Conference. The ten opening days of such a gathering are critical 
days, and at Genoa they were unquestionably days of disinte- 
gration from which the Conference found it hard to recover. 
Whether there were adequate grounds for the course taken by 
the Allies may be left to later speakers to discuss. But that 
the course actually followed, for good reasons or bad, had a 
most unfortunate effect on the spirit of the Conference is in- 
contestable. I know no answer to the criticism made by a 
distinguished neutral who observed, “‘ This was to be a conference 
to demonstrate the unity of Europe. We were told on the open- 
ing day that at Genoa there were no friends and foes, no con- 
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querors and conquered. Yet I see the Allies meeting as allies. 
Some delegates are appointed on commissions as representing 
the Little Entente, others are put on as representing the neutrals. 
Where actually do we stand?” Such are the facts, the unfortu- 
nate facts as they seem to me, regarding the thirty-four nations 
gathered round a table. 

It is, of course, possible to over-emphasise what may seem an 
ill-conceived procedure. No international conference, so far as 
I know, has solved the procedure problem satisfactorily. It is 
a question of choosing between alternative evils. The caucus 
method makes for speed but arouses jealousies and suspicions. 
The other extreme, followed at Geneva, of public discussions 
and fully representative committees, is necessarily cumbrous. 
Between the two there may be some golden middle course, but 
apparently it has yet to be discovered. 

Whether the Russian problem could under any procedure 
have been solved at Genoa is quite another question. All things 
considered there is little ground for believing it could. Chicherin, 
whatever his various defects, is under no illusion about the general 
situation, and it is clearer now than when Genoa opened that 
he was right when he said that what the Conference was faced 
with was a clash between two worlds, and the chasm between 
them—to reverse the metaphor—could not be bridged in a fort- 
night. Whether it can be bridged in three months at The Hague 
will soon be disclosed. Meanwhile Genoa has at least clarified 
the issue, and the Russians themselves have the opportunity, 
if they think it worth taking, to do what may be necessary at 
Moscow to modify their system in such a way as to make a general 
understanding with Western nations possible. 

What is the issue thus revealed? The Russians, for their 
part, though they shifted ground a little in the course of the 
negotiations, were consistent enough in their two main stipula- 
tions, for de jure recognition and for credits to be placed at the 
disposal of the Soviet Government itself. The demand for com- 
pensation for damage due to the Western support of Denikin, 
Wrangel and other discarded protégés of the Allies, appeared 
at intervals, but rather as a bargaining asset than a serious 
proposition. 

When it came to meeting the Allied demands—for the docu- 
ment finally drafted by the Political Sub-Commission was largely 
an expansion of the memorandum drawn up by the Supreme 
Council Powers at the Villa d’Albertis—it became reasonably 
clear that on pre-war. obligations and war debts the two sides 
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could have ultimately come to terms, but that regarding private 
property Soviet Russia is not yet prepared to meet even the 
reasonable requirements of Great Britain and Italy, much less 
the exacting demands of Belgium, supported—not from con- 
viction, but on the pleasingly self-effacing principle of ‘“ your 
country, right or wrong ”’—by France. Precisely how far the 
Soviet Government was prepared to go in restoring or giving 
compensation for private property sequestered by the State was 
never clearly defined in any official document, but Chicherin 
himself passed for publication an interview in which he explained 
that while the freehold of nationalised property could not be 
restored, prior right to the use of the property could be granted 
to the former owner. It was added, however,; that such pre- 
emption could only be granted for payment, and that if a higher 
bidder appeared in the market the higher bidder got the rights. 
Compensation which consists of the right to bid in the open market 
for your own property leaves something to seek. The argument 
that so long as the investors of the past are deprived of their 
rights the investors of the future, on whom Russia depends for 
her credits, will never materialise, left the Russians to the end 
slightly sceptical. And conceivably there is a shadow of justifica- 
tion for the scepticism. Many investors are fools, and some are 
great fools. 

So the Russian negotiations broke down—completely so far 
as Genoa was concerned—and the grounds for hope of a better 
issue at The Hague, where Germany is most unfortunately not 
to be represented, have yet to be disclosed. Meanwhile there 
is the Truce of Non-Aggression. Of that I hesitate to say much, 
because its virtues are clearly such as pass common understand- 
ing and I have so far to confess my failure to fathom them. 
It has relation, of course, particularly—indeed exclusively—to 
Russia and Hungary, for all the other nations included in it are 
already bound by the League of Nations Covenant. It has not 
been signed and is not to be signed, but we have it on the Prime 
Minister’s own authority that whereas just before the Genoa 
Conference ‘‘ there were armies massing on frontiers over thousands 
of miles,” the result of the non-aggression truce was that the 
march of all those armies had been arrested, and there was now 
every ground for hoping the order would never be given for a 
single battalion to go forward. The Red armies in particular, 
to which extended reference has been made in another place, 
appear to have achieved with singular success the difficult feat 
of eluding observation in quarters that usually profess to be well- 
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informed, but from their marching, counter-marching and massing 
there is at least one reassuring conclusion to be drawn. For it 
must mean that the stories of famine and administrative stagna- 
tion and paralysed transport in Russia can, after all, be no more 
than interested fictions. 

Of the work accomplished by the Finance, Economic and 
Transport Commissions at Genoa I have said next to nothing, 
partly because I do not pretend to be qualified to assess the value 
of the resolutions adopted, partly because the outstanding problem 
at Genoa was beyond any question the Russian. Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans’s comparison of the Genoa Finance Code with 
the Legal Code of Justinian is a little ambiguous, but the sug- 
gestion that at last a critic has been found intrepid enough to put 
that laborious jurist in his proper place, probably rests on a 
misinterpretation of the Secretary for War’s dictum. The findings 
of the three commissions avowedly followed closely the reports 
of the Conferences of Brussels, Barcelona and Porto Rose, and 
tke real question is not how far the later recommendations went 
beyond the earlier, but how much greater is the prospect of their 
being put into practice. So far as Genoa has increased that 
prospect it has done work of real value. 

The results of Genoa cannot be nicely summed up and a 
balance-sheet struck. For the general purpose of the Conference 
there must be all but universal approval. In that regard, by 
the way, the coining of the term ‘‘ Genoa policy ” may be held 
to be a little unfortunate, for what appears to be indicated by 
the phrase—a policy of reconstruction, of unification, of recon- 
ciliation—was being advocated by very many members of this 
Institute and by large sections of opinion throughout the country 
years before the Genoa Conference was ever contemplated. For 
the realisation of that policy the British and Italian delegations, 
the Prime Minister being incontestably the dominant figure at 
the Conference and Signor Schanzer supporting him zealously 
throughout, strove without respite for six weeks. Whatever 
criticisms may be brought against Mr. Lloyd George, no one can 
charge him with stinting his efforts. How far some of the diffi- 
culties he laboured to surmount were the result of a procedure he 
had initiated or approved can manifestly not be discussed at the 
end of an already too protracted disquisition. Neither is it 
possible to enter adequately here into the question of how far 
excuses can be found for the almost uniform opposition of the 
French delegation, controlled by its absentee director, to Anglo- 
Italian efforts. On the habitual attitude of France towards both 
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Russia and Germany there is obviously nothing fresh to be said. 
It is one of the achievements of Genoa that in the face of that the 
Conference held together without actual rupture to the end. To 
say that M. Poincaré was determined from the first to torpedo 
the Genoa Conference is in my view going too far. France 
accepted without cavil the “ financial and economic conference ” 
project, and I have heard no serious criticism of the attitude of 
her representatives on the Financial, Economic and Transport 
Commissions. But the political clauses of the agenda as drafted 
at Cannes appear to have provoked her to every kind of sus- 
picion, and her insistence on the exclusion of reparations and 
disarmament from the Conference discussions gravely limited 
the possibilities of Genoa. 

But the Genoa Conference has been held. It has begun and 
it has ended. Its thirty-four nations met. Out of their con- 
junction came friendships and suspicions, discontents and satis- 
factions, disappointments and achievements. The aims of the 
Conference were not merely Jaudable, but aims it is essential to 
realise. Insistence on the freedom to criticise methods, and above 
all on the neeessity to set facts above hopes or desires, can argue 
no coldness towards the Conference or its purpose. That point 
there should be no need to labour. The attempt has been made 
and has partly succeeded, partly failed. So far as it has failed 
it will have to be repeated, in one form or another, till full success 
is attained. There may be other methods than that of the spec- 
tacular conference, and if so the sooner their possibilities are 
explored the better, for Genoa has but confirmed the conviction 
that one of the most important of the unsolved problems of 
politics is that of the machinery of international relations. 

It is recorded of a Genoa delegate that, desiring to deposit a 
piece of his baggage in the station cloak-room, and finding his 
Italian unequal to the transaction, or indeed to any transaction, 
he planted the case firmly on the counter and ejaculated in 
imperious tones, ‘‘ Requiescat in pace.’”’ The formula producing 
the desired reactions in the clerk-in-charge, the delegate was 
encouraged to turn as he was leaving and add confidently, 
‘“* Resurgam.” Need we look further for an epitaph, or better, 
perhaps, an epilogue, for Genoa? Of its controversies and con- 
tests and disappointments—requiescant in pace. Of its hopes 
and ideals and endeavours, not merely resurgant but resurgent. 

‘Witson Harris. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Jews. By Hiwarre Betioc. (Constable & Co., London. 1922.) 


Tats book is an ingenuous account of its author’s desperate quest 
for a solution of what he takes to be the Jewish problem. His case is 
distinctly pathetic. He knows very little about the Jews, and his 
acquaintance with their history and literature resolves itself into little 
more than hasty generalisations from inadequate books of reference. 
At least this is the only conclusion that one can arrive at on the 
hypothesis of his sincerity. In these circumstances he has fallen an 
easy prey to the bogey-maniacs. The terms of the Jewish problem, 
as stated by him, are taken straight from the recent anti-Semitic 
essays of Mr. Gwynne and Mrs. Webster. He apparently knows 
nothing of their highly controversial character. He assumes, indeed, 
from the beginning, that they are proved, and actually admitted by 
everybody except a few dullards and liars. Small wonder then that 
his credulous and tender soul is troubled. He sees universal pogroms 
in the immediate future, and he strains himself in a veritable anguish 
to find the elements of a peaceful concordat. 

Mr. Belloc’s thesis is that European and American society is 
suffering from a prodigious indigestion. The unassimilable element 
is represented by the Jews, who are declared to be an alien and nomadic 
race, organised as a hostile nationality, who have insinuated themselves 
under the guise of a simple religious community into the bodies politic 
of the Christian nations. Their disguise has been accepted partly 
out of politeness and partly out of fear, but, none the less, digestion 
has proved impossible and the alien body is a source of permanent 
irritation. This irritation is aggravated by the airs of superiority which 
the Jews are said to give themselves, and by their increasing domina- 
tion of politics and finance. Mr. Belloc does not state the symptoms 
of the indigestion in very convincing fashion. By a rare flash of 
insight he is inclined to think that the professed anti-Semites overdo 
their business, but he finds better evidence in what he alieges to be the 
universal Gentile habit of abusing the Jews behind their backs while 
saying pleasant things to their faces. This disloyalty Mr. Belloc 
solemnly assures us is quite common among otherwise high-minded 
Gentiles, who are not only the ostensible friends of Jews but are even 
their partners in business or the husbands of Jewish wives (pp. 127-131). 
Not very complimentary to Mr. Belloc’s own friends ! 

His remedy for this exasperating state of things, which he labours 
through eleven wearisome chapters to assure us is on the brink of a 
tragical dénouement, is characteristic of his simplicity. It seems to 
have been borrowed from Gilbert’s Bab Ballad of “ The Bishop and 
the Busman.” The Bishop, it will be remembered, dealt with the 
unassimilable Jew Busman by insisting in public on his Jewish name 
and nose and beard, with the result that eventually the Jew shed all 
his racial characteristics and married the Bishop’s daughter. Mr. 
Belloc pleads for a similar method, though he does not look for quite 
the same result. He asks that the convention of common citizenship 
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between Jew and Christian shall be abandoned, that when a Christian 
meets a Jew he should insist on saluting him as such, on calling him 
Hash Baz Ben rather than Adolphus Brown, and of pointing out to 
him, in and out of season, that he is an alien and that he has no rightful 
place in the society of Occidental white men. Mr. Belloc is convinced 
that if this “frankness ”’ of intercourse can be cultivated there will 
be no necessity for bloodshed or the revival of legal disabilities. Not 
that the Jew, as in the Ballad, will at once bend his nose outwards 
and grow auburn whiskers, but he will probably hasten to segregate 
himself of his own accord in a new form of Ghetto life. The final 
result would be that the long indigestion of Christendom would be 
cured and the Jew, it is to be supposed, would find his reward in the 
moral satisfaction of becoming once more his own outcast self. 

Flippant people might be disposed to say unkind things of Mr. 
Belloc; but this would be an ungracious return for the sincerity which 
emboldens him to risk ridicule in the cause of social peace. Besides, 
it would serve no useful purpose. What Mr. Belloc requires is a return 
of a little of his own “ frankness.”’ As a matter of fact, the Jewish 
problem, as he sees it, is an unhappy delusion. The physiological 
analogy on which he bases it misconceives the whole ethnographic 
history of Europe and still more of America. The Jews are not aliens. 
They are among the oldest of the Asiatic races which have peopled the 
better part of the Western world in an imperfect amalgam. Their roots 
have been struck deep in European ethnography, and their separate- 
ness, so far as,it exists, is exclusively a matter of religious law, which 
does not differentiate them by more than eight per mille, or less than 
one per cent. from their Christian fellow-Europeans. The purity and 
unabsorbability of the Jewish race is a fantasy of the Romanticists 
which finds little support in anthropological science. That there is a 
Jewish type, or rather several Jewish types, is true, but they are the 
product of centuries of segregation in Europe, and even then are 
distinctly unstable. A pseudo-racial type which is the product of 
European conditions cannot reasonably be described as alien to 
Europe. The racial alienage of the Jews is, then, at best a very 
insecurely founded theory, and if the Jew is disliked the cause must 
be sought for elsewhere. Mr. Belloc’s contention that there is also 
a Jewish political nationality, hostile to Christendom, is more serious, 
but unfortunately for him such a nationality does not exist. During 
the last thirty years two Jewish national movements have been 
started in Eastern Europe, but they are the creations of exclusively 
local conditions and very largely of local non-Jewish political theories, 
and they have found scarcely an echo among the established Jewish 
communities west of the Vistula. It is true that certain of the 
Zionists have even expounded the idea of a pan-Jewish nationality, 
but it has not found much support among the Zionists themselves, 
and it has been formally repudiated by the most representative organs 
of Jewish opinion in Western Europe and America. As for the 
alleged nomadic habits of the Jew, they are—so far as they exist— 
like the similar habits of the Irish, purely the results of a chequered 
history. In normal and even in difficult circumstances no one is 
more deeply rooted to the land of his birth than the Jew. 

All this is not to say that there is not a Jewish question, and that 
this question is not a source of some uneasiness. Within certain— 
happily narrow—limits there is such a question. In its larger mani- 
festations it arises from prejudices inherited from twenty centuries 
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of bitter religious controversies. In its narrower and more irritating 
form it is due to the social consequences of the long segregation of the 
Jews and the imposition on them of severe civil disabilities by the 
various States of Christendom, and more particularly of the per- 
sistence of this distorting and demoralising persecution down to our 
days in Eastern Europe. But this has nothing to do with racial 
rivalries and incompatibilities. It is a piece of essentially European 
politics, the price Europe has to pay for a terrible blunder of her own 
statecraft. It is strange to find Mr. Belloc proposing a repetition of 
this blunder as a solution of the very problem it has produced and 
which affrights him so deliriously. 


Lucien WOLF. 


Foreign Governments at Work: an Introductory Study. By Herman 
Finer, B.Sc. (Econ.) Lond. 


The Treaty Setilemei:: of Europe: Some Geographic and Ethnographic 
Aspects. By H. J. Frievurs. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1921. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE Oxford University Press is bringing out a series of small 
volumes dealing with the most important of the current problems of 
the present day. The books seem to be intended as guides to those 
adult students who often in association, as by study circles and in 
other forms of society, aim at deeper insight and fuller knowledge than 
can be obtained by unorganised reading of newspapers, periodicals or 
popular works. Among the numerous volumes which have already 
been published, we have before us two which will be of special interest 
to members of the Institute. Of these the first, Foreign Governments 
at Work, by Herman Finer, gives an account of the governing institu- 
tions in France, Germany and the United States. It is a useful little 
book, all the more because of the very full bibliographical notes and 
references which will enable the student to pass on easily to more 
advanced study. This, and the other book also, are, however, of 
special interest because of the point of view from which they are 
written. We are introduced to the laboratories of new ideas, new 
ideas in which the guiding note is the attempt at a complete revision 
of all our current political thought and nomenclature so as to make it 
fit the changed conditions which are the result of modern industrial 
development. The result of this is to be seen in Mr. Finer’s attitude 
towards the three governments with which he deals; while that 
towards France and the United States is very critical, for in both the 
author is intent on pointing out the vices and weaknesses of the 
system and its failure to produce good administration, he is full of 


appreciation of the new German constitution, which he characterises 
as— 


‘a loyal attempt, based upon careful study of foreign experience, to establish 
institutions which should give social and individual purpose, as known to-day, 
its fullest scope. The clauses on civic rights and duties, which space compels 
me to omit, are earnestly commended to the reader’s attention. The Consti- 
tution is an example of conscious thought applied to a purpose, and that purpose 


a freer, fuller life.” 

The critical reader, though he may endorse the certificate of good 
intention, will, however, not omit to record that the constitution is an 
experiment, and we have no evidence at present to show that it will 
work. The clauses on civic rights and duties surely scarcely deserve 
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this encomium ; they are, as is well known, a compromise between the 
utterly opposed views of the Socialists and the Centre party, and in 
many cases, in consequence, a positive and dogmatic statement made 
in one clause is so watered down in the next as to become practically 
meaningless. There is a brief introduction which seems intended to 
point the way to the new political philosophy, but this, we fear, will 
not be of much help except to show the difficulties of the undertaking. 
In much of it the obscurities of expression seem to indicate that the 
author is not fully master of his own thought; it is impossible to extract 
any meaning from a sentence such as the following : 

““The State was once sovereign, and Louis XIV could equate his will with 
that of the State. Now the State is coming to be the individual citizen, in so 


far as he can question the use of power by the Government, and not only question 
it, but make it compensate him if it has acted out of due accordance with law.” 


The other volume comes from one of the most prominent representa- 
tives of what we may call the Geographical School of thought. 
Fleure belongs to a class of writers who cannot approach the most 
modern political problem without telling us of the range of the oak 
and the beech. He cannot deal with the very concrete, definite and 
important technical problems of the treaty settlement of Europe 
without giving us a brief introduction on the ordinary lines of the 
geographical text-book. He is not even satisfied in talking of Europe, 
but he must invent a new expression “‘ Europe-of-the-Sea.”” When 
- get to business the predominant factor seems to be, as he says, 
that - 


“the idea of the sovereign nation-state was to a large extent out of date 
before it had really come into existence in (the Eastern) zone, but the treaties 
evidently look forward to an evolution in this Eastern zone similar to that which 
has been suffered by the West.” 


He insists that the hard line of political frontiers is an offence against 
economic life; as he says, transition zones are an area and not a line. 
This is true enough, but he does not tell us how this difficulty is to be 
surmounted, except that we can gather that he, like the other new 
writers, aims in some way or another at diminishing the power of, or 
perhaps completely eliminating, as the Bolsheviks would say, the 
traditional political state. We are not told what would happen when 
this had been achieved. We have plenty of criticism of the existing 
forms and institutions, but the world will not be disposed to throw 
them aside ii anarchy is to be the result. 

When he gets to the treaty itself, however, his account is reasonable, 
his criticism restrained, and there is full recognition of the great 
difficulties which had to be met. The book is disappointing in the 
treatment of just those problems on which we should look for guidance, 
as, for instance, that of the left bank of the Rhine; there is no explana- 
tion of the very far-reaching attempts of the French Government to 
sever the economic attachment of this important area from Germany 
and to bring it into closer association with France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. The whole treatment of Poland is very brief, and we do 
not even find a mention of such a fundamental problem as East Galicia. 
In the same way, though quite a fair account is given of the Danzig 
settlement, we should have expected more indication of the important 
economic possibilities dependent upon the navigation of the Vistula 
and the change in the tide of commerce which will result from giving 
to Poland its own access to the sea. 
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NOTES. 


The British Year Book of International Law. 


MEMBERS have already been informed of the affiliation of The 
British Year Book of International Law with the Institute, and they 
will doubtless be interested to hear that the Year Book for 1922-23 
has now been published. In this issue will be found the following 
articles : 

‘** Contraband,” by the late Sir H. Erle Richards, K.C.S.I., K.C. 

“The Late Sir H. Erle Richards, K.C.8.1., K.C.,” by Viscount 
Finlay. 

“The International Status of the British Self-Governing 
Dominions,” by Malcolm M. Lewis, M.A., LL.B. 

“‘ The Territoriality of Bays,’ by Sir Cecil Hurst, K.C.B., K.C. 

“Enemy Ships in Port at the Outbreak of War,” by Professor 
A. Pearce Higgins, C.B.E., LL.D. 

“ An International Criminal Court and the Resolutions of the 
Committee of Jurists,’”’ by Lord Phillimore. 

“ Blockade in Modern Conditions,” by H. W. Malkin, C.M.G. 

“ Angary,” by C. Ll. Bullock, M.A. 

“The History of Intervention in International Law,” by P. H. 
Winfield, LL.D. 

‘‘Submarines at the Washington Conference,’ by Ronald F. 
Roxburgh. 

“a a of States in Maritime Law,” by W. R. Bisschop, 
LL.D. 


‘*The Barcelona Conference on Communications and Transit and 
the Danube Statute,” by G. E. Toulmin. 


Together with Notes, a Digest of Cases, a Summary of Events, 
Reviews of Books and a Bibliography. 


Lnbrary. 


Gifts for the Library have been gratefully received from Professor 
A. E. Zimmern, the Yale University Library, the British Year Book 
of International Law, Colonel D. F. Anderson, Mr. Lucien Wolf, the 
Chilean Legation, the Foreign Office of the Netherlands, and the 
Austrian League of Nations Union. Further, the Christian Science 
Monitor has generously placed the Institute on its free list and is now 
received regularly at the Institute. 

The Library Committee would be very grateful to any members 
who could either give or loan the following, copies of which are missing 
from the collections in the Library: Peace Hand Books, Nos. 60, 
67, 162; Admiralty Handbook on Mexico ; and the following numbers 
of L’Europe Nouvelle: 1918, Nos. 31, 41; 1919, Nos. 23, 38, 45, 48; 
1920, No. 10; 1921, Nos. 22-50 (inclusive). 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.I.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As was fully explained in the 
“* Editorial ” of the first issue of the Journal in January of this year, 
the Report can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it 
as confidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


General Meetings. 


At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1., at 8.15 p.m. 


Monday, Oct. 9th. ‘‘ Mandates.” By the Hon. W. Ormssy-Gorr, M.P. 
Chairman : The Rt. Hon. Sir Freprrick Luearp. P.C. 
Tuesday, Oct. 24th. ‘‘ The Third Assembly of the League.” 
» Nov. 7th. ‘The Situation in the Near East.” (See Note.) 
Nov. 2lst. ‘‘ Recent Revelations with regard to International 
J Policy.” By Mr. G. P. Goocu. 
Dec. 5th. ‘‘ Belgium after the War: with special reference to the 
Flemish Movement.” By Mr. G. W. T. Omonp. 
Dec. 19th. ‘‘The Russian Border States.” By Professor J. Y. 
SIMPSON. 


Group Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, Oct. 17th and Nov. 14th. “ Austria and the Succession States.” 
Led by Professor R. W. £eToN-WatTson. 
» Oct. 31st and Nov. 28th. “‘The Near East.” Led by Professor 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


Special Meeting. 


At the Institute, Malet Street, at 8.15 p.m. 


Wednesday, Oct. llth. ‘‘ India.” By Mr. Kanaxarayan T. Pavt, National 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of India. 





Note.—In the July issue of the Journal it was announced that Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson had consented to read a paper on “ India’? on November 
7th. We have just learned that he will, unfortunately, be unable to do so on 
account of ill-health. Itis to be hoped, however, that he will be able to speak 
to us on some future date. 





